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THE PRESIDENT’S ADVISERS SAY IT AGAIN 


President Eisenhower's Science Advisory Committee came out last week with its long- 
awaited report on the state of the nation's education. The consensus of most educators: 
To the extent that it adds weight to what many people have been saying for years, it's 
good. To the extent that it implies nothing is being done about the situation, it's bad. 





There seems to be little in the report that hasn't been said many times and by many 
people. The Rockefeller Report, "The Pursuit of Excellence: Education and the Future 
of America," published nearly a year ago, is a case in point. The current report, is- 
sued by a committee headed by Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., former president of M.I.T., 
may carry some extra weight because it has President Eisenhower's backing as "an excel- 
lent statement of educational goals and needs." It raises the question, of course, as 
to how far the President is willing to go in backing up the committee's statement that 
“doubling our current annual investment in education is probably a minimal rather than 
an extravagant goal." (See page 2 for a summary of the committee's national goals.) 





As to the specific recommendations by the committee, the most often heard comment is 
"Where have these folks been for the past five years?" Or, as one science teacher put 
it: "This is a very unscientific approach for a group of scientists. They've retreated 
into an ivory tower and failed to see what was going on around them." In this respect, 
the committee seems to be handicapped by its own make-up--there isn't a single public 
school educator below the college level in the entire group. 





® For instance: The committee recommended that somebody bring together a key group of 
scientists and scholars to collaborate with teachers and educators "with the aims of re- 
ducing the alleged conflict between subject matter and methodology. .. ." 





@ The fact: Just such a program got underway last June at the Bowling Green conference 
sponsored by the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
(TEPS) and will be carried forward next month at Lawrence, Kansas. 


@ The committee says a science major in college should have had at least two years of 
high school science. 





@ The fact: The average high school student who plans to major in science in college 
has had 3.3 years of high school science. 


@ The committee said programs of prizes and scholarships should be extended into the 
high school level. 





® The fact: The National Science Teachers Association has sponsored just such awards 
for the past eight years. 


@ The committee wants more attention paid the academically talented, more efforts made 
to lure women into scientific fields, better science textbooks, higher salaries for 
teachers. 





So do many other people. That's what all the fuss has been about. 
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GOOD NEWS | 


Local headlines ran like this: TEACHERS GET NO RAISES IN RECORD SCHOOL BUDGET; 
DEFICIT FINANCING CONSIDERED TO GIVE TEACHERS PAY RAISE; TEACHER PAY HIKE DEFERRED; 
50 TEACHER VACANCIES AS SCHOOL START NEARS. Then came the dark day in November that @ 
kayoed a tax millage election. 


But if you think we've inadvertently mixed our own headline, read on. The school 
system in question is that of Houston, Texas. Last week another millage campaign for 
school construction and higher teacher salaries wound up in a victorious finish. 

Close to 32,000 voters, reportedly more than ever before in a strictly school election, 
decided by more than 3 to 2 in favor of a $32 million bond issue and a 20-cent raise 
in the maintenance tax ceiling. This, said the Houston Chronicle, assures teachers 

a $400 raise beginning next school year and gives the green light to a proposed build- 
ing program, including 20 new schools and rehabilitations and/or additions to some 55 
older buildings. Commented the Houston Press: "School Supt. John W. McFarland, 
sporting a $32 million smile, said today he will move full speed ahead in getting 
launched the giant new school expansion program." Said the Post: "This tax boost 

- - ewill assure financing for other special services. These include kindergartens, 
bus transportation, and special classes for gifted children." : 











Back of this success story lies the efforts of Houston teachers, themselves, and 
their talent for communication. A 44-page study prepared by a salary committee, in 
terms the layman can understand, compared the Houston school situation up, down, and 
sideways with other cities. Chapters dealt with the city's history, its socio-economic 
make-up, its possible future. Examination of the study by the city's press resulted 
in 100 percent newspaper cooperation. 


Good news last week did not concentrate on Houston. Several days before the Texas 
election, across the Pacific the probably last Hawaiian territorial legislature raised 
teacher salaries a whopping $900, lifting the range for those with bachelor's degrees 
from $3120-5100 in 12 steps to $4020-6000; and for master's degrees from $3420-5400 
to $4320-6300. This represented a 20 percent increase as contrasted to a country-wide 
average increase of 6 percent on the mainland. 





Raises for all territorial employees out of a $155 million budget totaled $22 mil- 
lion with school teachers receiving about $10 million. How was this possible? In- 
creased taxes and a revised tax structure established 18 months ago when a $14 million 
deficit existed. Best guesses today place a surplus ranging up to $22 million in the 
territorial till. Could be that a people determined to gain statehood believe in pol- 
ishing up their own situation first. 





-—— NATIONAL GOALS OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 


The Eisenhower Science Advisory Committee, in its 18,000-word report on 
education, spelled out its over-all goals as follows: 

e@ Americans should attach greater value to intellectual excellence. 

@® Every school and college should re-examine its curriculum to make sure that 
in every aspect it is giving adequate challenge to the intellectual capacities 
of its students. 

@ We should do far more. . .to enhance the prestige of the teacher and to 
provide him with more effective support in his efforts to improve the effec- 
tiveness of his teaching. 

@ We should move much further in the direction of adapting our educational 
programs to the widely varying competence of students, and seek especially to 
meet the needs of the most gifted students. @ 

@ We should improve scientific education at all levels, attempting to give 
better understanding of science to the non=scientist as well as to discover 
and stimulate more individuals who have the talent to become scientists and 
engineers. 

















BAD NEWS 


A school system caught in a strangling bind, teachers who can't decide whether 
to brave it out or run, and a citizenry who may believe "it can't happen here" make 
up the cast of the Falls Church, Virginia, story. 





Falls Church, with 2000 elementary and secondary 
school children, has the high school with the highest 
number of students, percentagewise, going on to college 
of any high school in the Washington Metropolitan Area. 
In a state-wide report on schools, "The Educational Im- 
plications of Sputnik," issued by the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Education, it ranked very near the top in terms 
of academic opportunities. It is the school singled 
out by busy James R. Killian, adviser to President Eisen- 
hower, for a speech at its honor student banquet. It has 
received more semi-finalist and finalist ratings in 
National Merit contests, again percentagewise, than any 
other area schools; and in Latin it leads the state of 
Virginia. 
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In 1949, there was no high school and only one ele- 
mentary school, plus an old building in temporary use. Supt. Schmitt 
Largely through the efforts of Lowa-born Supt. Irvin H. 

Schmitt, Falls Church schools were put on the map. 





Today, with a 7-member school board split 4 to 3 and with tax-conscious members 
in the majority, seventh-graders have been ordered back to elementary schools to 
provide breathing room in the high school. In elementary schools they'll have no 
shop, no band, no physical education, and no specialized teaching in science, math, 
and social studies. The administrative problem of providing teachers for these 
youngsters in their self-contained classroom is up to Supt. Schmitt. 





Banished by the school board in its recent hassle over the budget was a hoped-for 
position of a remedial reading teacher. Banished also were the existing positions 
of school psychologist, supervisor of teaching materials, and two elementary school 
librarians. ("A clerk can hand out books!") 





A snarled situation, with impossibly tangled political and economic threads, 
both locally and state-wide, hamstrings the future. In brief, this is how it is: 
Falls Church parents with school-age children must match their voting strength 
against three other groups -- "old-timers" fighting to keep taxes down, parents of 
a flourishing parochial school district, and military personnel soon on the move. 
Also, city fathers itching to annex new territory and bring in new sources of revenue, 
feel they must conserve treasury funds necessary, by law, to make a bid for the move. 
(They ignore school proponents' reminders that basic to successful annexation are 
good schools.) Perhaps most damaging of all is the Virginia law, part of the recent 
integration legal package, which allows schools to budget on a 30-day basis. This 
the school board may adopt. 





Says a teacher: "Morale is at rock bottom." 





Says a principal: "The school board is usurping administrative functions. I am 
losing some of my best teachers." 





Says Supt. Schmitt: "We don't know what to count on. If they adopt a budget on 
a periodic basis, the teachers will have no tenure." 





Says the board member who leads the majority (in an exchange with Supt. Schmitt): 
"You're a professional educator and you're building up your field. Very frankly, I 
am a taxpayer and I'm tearing it down." 











Higher standards for students in teacher-training colleges and for 

graduates now teaching in the public schools have been adopted in Ken- 
tucky. The Council of Public Higher Education took the action follow- 
ing a two-year study by an advisory committee. The course of study for 
future high school teachers was stiffened in the field of general edu- 
cation, where certain basic courses were made compulsory and the range 
was broadened to permit drastic strengthening in majors and minors. 





@ 











The new requirement for standard certificates for guidance counselors, 
principals, supervisors, and superintendents is 24 hours beyond the master's degree, 
It used to be the master's degree alone. Provisional certificates for those four 
categories used to be 15 hours beyond the bachelor's degree; now it takes an M.A. 
The council also raised the standards for students doing practice teaching by spell- 
ing out the required number of hours of such teaching. 





> The Illinois Legislature is embroiled in an argument about letting five state 
universities use entrance examinations to weed out applicants who lack capacity for 
higher education. A measure to that effect passed the Senate after a hard fight, but 
faces rough sledding in the House. The bill would affect the enrollments at these 
five universities: Southern Illinois, Western Illinois, Northern Illinois, Eastern 
Illinois, and Illinois State Normal. The presidents of all five institutions gave it 
their backing. The University of Illinois already has authority to screen applica- 
tions through entrance examinations. 


> Dr. James B. Conant, who travelled thousands of miles to take a good, hard look 
at the American high school, is about to start his travels again. He will spend the 
next year studying the public junior high. Dr. Conant and his staff will also con- 
sider science instruction in grades 1-12, give extra attention to the problems of the 
slow reader and take a close look at special problems confronting large cities. To 
date, more than 200,000 copies of his first study, "The American High School Today," 
has been distributed. Both reports will have been financed by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. 





> From around the country comes the word: job prospects are better this summer 
than last for students, teachers, and graduates. The U.S. Department of Labor points 
- out, however, that job availability depends largely on location and the type of job 
wanted. And, in his annual message to high school seniors, Labor Secretary Mitchell 
said in effect, "Whatever you do, plan to continue your education." 





> NEWSMAKERS -- Walter D. Cocking will retire next January 1 as editor of School 
Executive, Educational Business, and American School and University, after 16 years. 
Archibald B. Shaw, now superintendent of schools in Scarsdale, New York, succeeds 
Dr. Cocking in the editorial post. >» Alan Simpson, professor of history at the 
University of Chicago, has been named dean of the recently reorganized College of the 
U.. of C. »>»> Charles L. Anspach retires as president of Central Michigan College as 
of July 1. >» Thomas Hale Hamilton, vice president for academic affairs at Michigan 
State has been chosen third president of the State University of New York as of Au- 
gust 1. The position has been vacant since 1958, when William S. Carlson resigned. 
>> Edgar H. Lukenbill retires in July after 42 years as head of the Logan County 
(Illinois) schools. 
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